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SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1847. 
nities 

GREATER crowd never 
assembled within the rooms 
of the Royal Academy on a 
“ first day,” than was found 


in them on Monday last, 





and we will venture to say 
that those composing it had never seen there 
a better collection of modern works of art 
than is now presented. 

It should always be remembered, that the 
paintings there exhibited are, with some few 
exceptions, the pro luce of the year. 
travelled friends, who would 


Some of our 


shew how fastidious knowledge has made 
them, should especially be reminded of this. 
he collections they have visited of works of 


by-gone masters, both at home and abroad, 


are the results of many years,—the best ex- 
amples of the best men, shifted and sorted 
When they 

} 


' 
sons between this and these, they do in- 


and weeded. institute compari- 
justice. 

Kity, Herbert, J. P. kK night, 
Lee, Leslie, Maclise, Mulready, Pickersgill, 
Webster, Witherington, 


Creswick, 


: oye 

Roberts, Stanfield, 
~ > 1 + 

exhibit fine examples of their right to the 


position they have attained; and the rising 
men, R. Ausdell, Elmore, Egg, Frith, Frost, F. 
Goodall, A. Johnston, Kennedy, Lance, F. R. 
Pickersgill, Redgrave, Lear, Linton, E, M. 
Ward, and many others, tread worthily for- 
ward. 


The number of pictures ed for want 


of room must have been very great. More 
room is neeessary, and must be had. The 
demand for modern works of art has im- 


mensely increased within these last few years, 


vet the number of works exhibited remains 


thesame. We have seen several excellent pic- 
tures which have been returned, and more that 
are out of proper sight, though in the rooms; 
and know what joss and privation will be the 
sad conse quence to their authors. 

It is quite time, as we have before urged, 
that the national collection should be removed 
to some fitting structure, where it will have 


room to grow, and that 


the pre 
shoul | be wl olly appropriated to 
and annua! exhibition. 


oked 


shortly be 


In the Academy itself, some move is 


r , } 1] 
for, and it may be hoped, will 


made. We trust that the time is not far 


distant, 
thrown ¢ 


the exhibition will be 


to the 


Pend 1 
pen freely 


That 


} ! 
been clearly 


masses, at certain 


this may be 


~ } 
periods. 
ee a ee 
gone saiely has 
proved ; the value of it must surely be evident 
to all who are friendly to national progress. 
The council of the Art-Union of London in 
heir last report, justly remark, ‘“‘that the 
Fine Art, 
opened by the Society, gratuitously, to the 


the most 


a . : 
annual exhibition of works of 


‘ : a 
pubiic, may be regarded as one of 


important results of the Association; and 
that “they would gladly see greater facilities 
tor the enjoyment of works of art elsewhere 


afforded 


1 ‘ : 
to the people generally, than now 


exist.” 
On this point we are ourselyes most 
anxious, and we would suggest to the “ So- 


ciety of British Artists,” that they should 
set the example, by admitting the public gra- 


nl sly . - . 
witously to their exhibition, for a certain 


when amongst other improvements, | 


| Cemetery,” by Hamilt 





number of days, at the close of the season. It | 
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1234, “St. Kyran’s Roman Catholic Col- 


would be a graceful return for the charter of | lege, now erecting at Kilkenny,” by W. D. 


incorporation recently granted to them. 


We are wandering, however, from the walls | 


of the Academy, 
The architectural room is, in some degree, 
The 
number of drawings admitted is greater, too, 
although they are still over-laden by “ Co- 
“* Rural Courtsbips,”’ 
and “ Charity,” pietured in bright colours. 
No. 1244, “South East view of the Church 
of St. Nicholas, at 


erection,” by G.G. Scott, and 1247, an inte- 


an improvement on that of last year. 


; 


quetry and Gallantry,” 


Hamburgh, now under 


rior view of the same church, are the most 
important drawings in the room. The design 
appears to have been altered slightly since the 


lithograph of it was published; if carried out 


S. Beazley exhibits ‘‘ New Improvements on 


the Castle Hill, at Dover ” (1077), shewing a 


crescent of reside neces in the caste llated G thie j 


style, of some importance, 


R. and J. Brandon have several drawings: 


i“ Portswood Church, Southampton” (1102), | 


an early-decorated structure, with the tower 
at the east end of the south side of the nave. 
“The Chancel of St. Martin’s Church, Lei- 
cester ” (1134), A Tudor “ House, now erect- 
ing at Reigate ” (i a7 )s and others. 


S. Smirke shews “ The New Carlton Club- 


| selection. 


i 
i 
i 





i efficiently, it will prove honourable to our age. | 


« ' j 
house (1,109), originally entrusted to the late 


Mr. Basevi and himself, an engraving of which 


with » found in 


some particulars will our 
present number. 
Wyatt and Brandon have several clever 


designs: “ A Chapel 


erecting in 
i 5 


Tower Hamlets 


gon Norman buil ling after 


the City ot 
London and 


t11- 
1 


Llis), an OCla 


Cemetery og 


the 


model of the Temp irs’ churches; * Mansion 
> | 9 } a 


erecting at Craig-y-nos, Breconshire” (11 





very picturesque in arrangement; and “ 


spective View of the Maria Antonia Railway 


Station, now building at Florence.’ 
LD). Mocatta has been engaged in ere 


Michael, in the 


i=] 


larve mansion at St. 


tyle, with a campanile, and exhibits 
a view of it nicely set forth. 
0d drawings of 


T. Bury has two very g 


“ Battersea New Church, now erecting from 
| the designs of Lee and Bury” (1187 and 

1188). The style is the decorated. 
L. W. Collman, in 1213, “ View of a Li- 


” re ae 
brary,” shews an excellent piece of decoration 

J.J. Scoles exhibits a “ View of the (Ro- 
man Catholic) Chureh of the Immaculate 


Conception, erecting near Berkeley-square,”’ 


a clever design, to which justice is scarcely 
7 
iawibg 


done by the « 
J.K. Colling sets f 


Knapton Church, restore d,”’ wherein the paint- 


rth the “ Interior of 


ing ef the roof ts shewn as it 28, and not as it 


; : 
would be seen, and therefore has rather a 


“A Bird’s Eye View of the 
mand Mediand (1148), 


shews that the style adopted is pointed; that 
the church, with tower, has a range of cata- 


ting appearance. 


Birmingham 


combs on each side of it; and that a part of 


| the land in front of the church is excavated to 


vet other catacombs. 

1108, by A. Johnson, is one of the best of 
the “ Designs for an Architectural Institute,” 
submitted in the competition for the Royal 
Medal. 

C.J. Richardson has a “ Riding School,” 
(1132) the roof of which is ingenious. 

G. Alexander exhibits a design for ‘ Alms- 
houses” (1164) and a “ New Church (deco- 


| rated) now erecting at Salton Waldron, near 


Shaftesbury.” 


Butler, seems a very large building, in pointed 
style, of very indifferent design. 

We shall return to the room with more care 
before long. 





THE DESIGNS FOR THE ARMY AND 
NAVY CLUB. 

Sucw a competition as that for the new 
building for the Army and Navy Clab, the 
result of which we have already announced, 
bas not oecurred during several years past. 
Sinee that of the Royal Exchange, com petitions 
have either been confined amongst a few se- 
lected individuals, or been comparatively un- 
important. In the present case, the object 
was one which allowed great seope for em- 
bellishment,—the amount allotted being in no 
respect inadequate, whilst the site, though re- 
quiring the full exercise of skill in arrange- 
ment, was favourable for the display of art. 
The result is, that sixty-nine designs have 
been submitted; out of which some call for 


high praise, and a large proportion, in some 
point or other, are well worthy of ex- 


amination. We have devoted more time and 
attention to them than we are usually able to 
spare for any single object, from the desire of 
forming some opinion on the propriety of the 
The difficulty, notwithstanding, we 
have found to be great, and, had we required 
such an argument, would have convinced us of 
the impossibility of any equitable decision from 
individuals not engaged in the practice of 
architecture. Coming to this inquiry with all 
the facility which we necessarily possess, of un- 
derstanding plans and elevations—things which 
to nearly all the gallant judges, as indeed we 
heard some of them affirm, must be perfectly 
incomprehensible—accustomed as we ( 
the various considerations a 
ence, space, light, and sound construction In 
buildings of this nature, we yet felt that though 


are to 
cting conveni- 


i 





we started with these advantages, we had still 
a task which required great deliberation, and 
a knowledge of the peculiarities of the object 
and the Site, 8« arcely P sssessed without hav ing 
devoted the time and labour required from a 
competitor. Indeed, without now coming toa 
definite conelusion upon that subject, we would 
say, that there is strong ground for the opinion 
held by many, that the competitors themselves 
are the proper judges, 

t may 


be well to state, that the ground has 


a frontage of about 100 feet on the west side 
ot St. James 's-squ ire, and of the street w hich 
enters Pall Mall, and a frontage of about 60 
feet in Pall Mall; but there is a long piece 
extending westwards from the north end of the 
principal portion, indispensible for the ex- 
tent of accommodation required, although very 
awkwardly situated as regards the provision 
for light, and the rights of adjoining owners 
In most of the 


vpetween the 


here is 
and the floor, 
the kitchen department being in the basement 
but one. In 
of the designs this basement story would be 
very ill 
has the mezzanine story been raised to a hick 
level. Many of 


di signs 


an entre-so 
basement groun 


we believe, in every design 


izhted, for in one or two cases only 


the designs have but twe 
stories above, apparent in the decoration, but 
nearly all have a second floor arranged in some 
way. The morning-room being desirable with 
windows looking into Pall Mali, most of the 
entrances are on the east, and the “ coffee 

room ”’ generally extends from the north side 
of the doorway, westward, in some cases for 
SU feet and upwards.- in general character of 
decoration, this being one of those oecasions 
in which it may be desirable to record pro- 
gress, we think there is evidence of consider- 
able advance in architectural taste. Notwith- 
that there is unaceountable 
resemblance of general character in many of 
the designs, which make use of a combination 
of arcades, or an arrangement of windows and 
cornices too directly traceable to the Reform 
Ciub, and that the influence of the New Board 


standing an 


| of Trade is distinctly visible in others, there 


ttre 


is still much taste displayed in details; whilst 
we cannot but recollect that ten years ago we 
should have had windows without architraves, 
and a few Grecian columns as the sole decora- 
tion. 

As regards the justice of the selection made, 
we believe the committee have been anxious to 
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come to a correct opinion, as indeed they might | 
have been in ‘any other matter in which they | 
had no practical experience; and there is no | 
evidence of any hasty decision, or want of such 
consideration as they were themselves able to 
give. ‘The design they have chosen is in many 
respects creditable to its author. 


The eleva- 
tion has, indeed, some excellent features; but 
we think is, nevertheless, quite equalled by 
several. The space devoted to the purposes 
of the club is very meagre, indeed quite in- 
sufiicient; and the internal design, with 
all the advantage of the care which has 
been taken to shew it, is inferior to that 
of many other competitors. The second 
design, by the same author, is still less satis- 
factory ; and if it found favour in the eyes | 
of the committee at all, must have done so from | 
its circular corner and window;—an indispen- 
sible requisite with those who, like the late 
author of the “ Rejected Addresses,”’ “ flatten | 
their noses against the window pane.” It is | 
remarkable that some excellent designs in this | 
competition are not favourably rendered in | 


perspective; and, indeed, in one or two cases, 
a want of acquaintance with this essential re- 
quisite in the language of the art is betrayed, | 
which we should not have to notice in the work 
of any properly educated artist. And, notwith- 
standing that the artistic skill shewn by some, 
would have received the admiration of pro- 
fessional judges, it cannot be supposed that 
with them the want of it in the one case, or 
the presence in the other, would have stood in 
the way of a fair examination into other evi- 
dence of design, which it would be scarcely | 
safe to say is the case in a course like the | 
present; whilst a gilt frame would be likely | 
to give no more value to the design than it 
ought to possess. We allude to these points, 
because we think that some of them, or others 
invisible, must have occasioned a preference, 
having looked in vain for sufficient reason in 
and knowing, as we do, the 
anxiety of the committee to prevent any sus- 
picion of unfairness, we are surprised they did 
not take the obvious course to secure both a | 
just decision and their object in the competi- 
tion, by seeking the opinion of persons able to 
see what would meet the purpose contem- 
plated. To the allotment in the second in- 
stance, there may be less reason to object; for 
though the external features of Messrs. Fow- 
ier and Fisk’s design are not what might be 
desired, the interior, in arrangement, is wor- 
thy of praise, as being well calculated to serve 
the purpose of the club. 

{in Mr. Tattersall’s selected design, we find 
a basement story containing the kitchen | 
department, the fittings arranged precisely | 
as those of the Reform Club,* and a 
mezzanine, much after the same original. The 
morning room, on the ground floor, occupies 
the Pall Mall front, and above it is the draw- 
ing-room. The staircase and entrance are in 
the centre of the length, with a low tetrastyle 
portico to the doorway. The coffee-room is 
nerth of the latter, and has the form of the 
letter |, reversed. It cannot possibly give the 
accommodation required. The servants’ 
rooms oceupy a former building, proposed in 
lesign tobe retained. The design exhibits 
a range of windows in the ground story, | 
having architraves and cornices, above which | 
is an areade, a narrow open loggia being 
formed outside the drawing-room, looking on | 
to Pall Mall. <A good character, however, is | 
gained by strengthening the angles, where the | 
windows and arches of each floor are omitted, | 
and above the entrance there is a central fea- 
ture, formed by carrying up the parapet, and 
introducing sculptured accessories. In con- 
struction there are numerous doubtful points ; 
the number of stairs shewn could not possibly | 
take the members to the upper floor; and | 
there must be a great mistake in the relative | 
height of the proposed and adjoining build- | 
ings. 


other re spects ; 








nis ¢ 


_ in Messrs. Fowler and Fisk’s design there 
is but one story below the street level, but 

















LIV. 
remarks :-— That Mr. 
he perspective view 
re is, according to 
ester House is 
i, whose cornice 
e the street, makes 
lice, and sends the 
, op! whereas, In 
‘ © that of the adjoining house. 
2ewh tn the Pali Mall front with refer- | 
1OuRE, 
es from 
Tried out 











| existing club. 
| the usual place, and the entrance as in the 
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three appear in elevation. The plan differs 
from most, in having an excellent coffee-room, 
and in placing the kitchen nearly on the same 
level, at the back, where it is open, and venti- 
lated from above: lifts, and with them it is 
supposed much inconvenience and annoyance 
from smell, have been dispensed with. The 
kitchen at the United Service Club is similarly 
disposed, and it is stated with admitted advan- 
tage, although it is right to say that lifts are 
not so objectionable as might be supposed, and 
atthe Reform Club they are scarcely ever out 
of order. Considerable merit is also claimed 
for the arrangement of the corridors, and 


other means of carrying out the purposes 
| of the club. The principal rooms are also 





of good dimensions, and it has been stated | 


that in each case, they exceed those in any 
The morning-room being in 


other design, the coffee-room is at the north, 


length of a hundred feet. It will be lighted 
at the east end by windows, at about half its 
length by glazed compartments in the ceiling, 
and at its circular termination by a glazed 
dome light, supported by columns. In this part 
of the plan, at least, there would seem to bea 
great advantage over many designs, for in se- 
veral that may otherwise have high merit, a 
room of eighty feet long and upwards is pro- 
posed to be lighted at each end only. The 
visitors’ coffee-room would, however, bear some 
increase of light. On thefirst floor, the drawing- 
room, library,and eard-room form onesuite. The 
external design shews a rusticated basement, 
an order on the first floor, and an attic pila- 
strade. The order has a broken entablature, 
the columns supporting statues. A more im- 
portant feature, in the shape of an arch over a 
large window, occupies the centre of the prin- 
cipal facade, and the building is there termi- 
nated by atriumphal chariot. The entrance 
is rather deficient in importance. 

Passing through the rooms, we noticed that 
No. | had a basement, good in design, but 
that the plan had much loss of space in pas- 
ages, No.4, by Messrs. G, Vulliamy and Ken- 
nedy, had some good parts, although sugges- 
tive of their sources, and there moreover ap- 
peared to be something wanting in palatial 
character. No. ll, by Mr. George Truefitt, 
who it will be recollected has contributed some 
illustrations to our journal, is one of the only 
two Gothie designs, and has very considerable 


' ° ° 
i merit. It has much of continental character, 


with lofty roofs, central tower, and angular 


| pinnacles, and the elevations particularly are 


| being in width thirty feet, and extends to a | 
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ceeded from the same hand, and could easily 
have been improved by strengthening the 
angles, or by placing piers beneath the pilasters 
above. Messrs. Allom and Crosse, No. 35, 
have a good plan with the entrance as in 
the other cases. They have introduced 
a picture-gallery beyond, which forms a rood 
access to the coffee-room at the back. On the 
first-floor the library is placed apart from the 
drawing-room, and access is gained to it bya 
distinct staircase. The interior decorations 
seem to have been carefully considered, and 
are shewn in some clever sketches. Mr. 
Lamb’s design, No. 38, would at once be re- 
cognized as one of his; he has displayed much 
taste, although we think scarcely succeeded in 
catching the palatial character, which, in oppo- 
sition to one of the competitors, we think a 
club oughtin some degree to possess. ‘There 
are three stories, and all the windows have 
arched heads, with rusties round the archi- 
volts. In this case the entrance is in Pall 


| Mall; the lobby, hall and staircase, occupy the 


drawn with great care and knowledge of | 


forms. It cannot fail to give a degree 


| of reputation to its author. In No, 19, 


Mr. Pickett, who lately published a cu- 
rious book on ‘*A New System of Archi- 
tecture,” has excited much laughter at his 


judgment,” said a celebrated lawyer, ‘ but 
never your reasons, the first may be right, the 
second is just as likely to be wrong :” to Mr. 
Pickett, we would say, as long as you advo- 


full length, and the latter is carried up to the 
top. We fear the light for the kitchen 
would have been deficient. The author 
of No. 39 has hardly taken the pains to ex- 
plain himself, but the plans of some of the 
rooms appear to combine some valuable ideas. 
Mr. J. Johnson, No, 40, bas’ the club-room 
looking into Pall Mall, witha large projecting 
window, which would seem to give all the ad- 
vantages of the much-desired bow. The en 
trance is in the usual place. The coffee-room is 
lighted from above. An openloggia for smoking 
is provided at the top of the building. The per 
spective view,—an admirable drawing, shews 
three stories, the basement having horizontal 
rustics pleasingly varied. The general design 
is an arrangement of superimposed columns, 
occupying central positions, and much orna- 
ment Is introduced about the cornice and else- 
where, some of which may, perhaps, re- 
semble too closely that onta neighbouring 
building in the square, also designed by Mr. 
Johnson. 

In No. 41, by Wyatt and Brandon, there is 
a large arcaded porch to the entrance in St. 
James’s-square, and a recessed loggia to the 
morning room, ingeniously planned, so as not 
to interfere with the internal decorations. The 
morning-room is here again &1 feet long, with 
windows at each end. The library is over the 
morning-room ; would it not have been better 
to place the drawing-room next Pall Mall? An 
open loggia for smoking has been provided at 
the top of the building above ‘the entrance. 
The mezzanine story in this design appears 
well elevated. The ground story and the top 
of the building are nicely treated, but the win- 
dows on the first floor scarcely please us so well, 
Much taste has bes displayed in the interior 
decorations, which are well explained in 





| sketches. Mr. J. Turner, No. 43, proposes 
mode of illustrating bis ideas. ‘ Give your | 


cate the principle of suspension in words, you | 


may be worthy of attention, but when you at- 


| tempt anything further, you prevent the in- 


vestigation which possibly may be merited. 
The ordinary system in architecture has this 


| advantage of Mr. Pickett’s, that the principle 


of support is natural, whereas that of suspen- 
sion always requires an explanation to do away 
with the first thought of insecurity. 
15, Mr. F. W. Fiddian has given a colonnade 


| projecting from each front of the ground-story. 


In No. 22, there are statues at the angles, in 


to use brick and stone; he has employed 
a number of bow windows on the ground 
floor, and has introduced much sculpture, In 
No. 44, Mr. Owen Jones has not been able 
to forget the Alhambra, his design being 
throughout a clever atté mpt to reproduce that 


| style. The entrance is in Pall Mail, and the 


plan generally seems to have been neglected, 


| the mosaic pavements excepted. There are 


In No. | 


»laces scooped out for the purpose, the angle | 
pur} gie | 


of the roof being also interfered with. No. 23, 
by A. Salvin, has a projecting window to the 
morning room, which might have been made a 


balconies enriched with ornament, and the 
angle of the building overhangs in a way that 
would present some difficulty in construction. 
On the pedestals round the building there are 
gigantic aquatic figures, holding the lamps. 
Mr. E. I’Anson’s plan has rather a large space 
occupied by the hall; the exterior is arcaded in 
three stories, the angles strengthened and sup- 
porting obelisks, and there is an open loggia, 
as in other cases. No. 29, which we should 


| have noticed earlier, is by Mr. C. J, Richard- 


more graceful feature. The pilasters above | 


seem of very great length. The coffee-room 
here is 85 feet long, yet only lighted at each 
end. No. 24 shews some taste in the arrange- 
ment of the plan, which is scarcely borne out 
by the elevation. No. 25, supposed to be by 
Mr. Railton, has a large space occupied by the 
hall, but has a good coffee-room. The room 
is of the greatest width that could be got, so 
that it is entirely lighted from above, and a 


| vault springing from columns, makes an excel- 
| lent subject for a perspective interior view. The 
| exterior is profusely enriched with sculpture, 


and the cantilevers of the éornice have V icto- 
ries, hut the basement might hardly have pro- 


son. He has, with considerable judgment, ele- 
vated the mezzanine story about one step 


| above the street, which is greatly to the advan- 


i 





tage of the story below. There is therefore 
an ascent internally to al] the principal rooms. 
Balconies are carried completely round to the 
principal stories. The design is marked by 
some originalities, and is well grouped with 
central features, elevated above the general 
cornice. Messrs. Parnell and Smith (No. 46) 


| have adopted a rusticated basement, and an 


areaded first floor with balconies. This is one 
of those designs which are not done justice to 
by the perspective view. The design of Mr. 
W. L. B. Granville has a good hall, wellshewn 
in a perspective view. The elevation has three 
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stories columned and arcaded, and bears marks 
of a close adherence to Italian models, No. 


50, by S. C. Fripp, has an entrance, in some | 


respects a good idea, and otherwise displays 
fancy, but is spoilt by a circular projec- 
tion upon theangle, the object of w hich might be 
supposed, did not the plan raise a doubt. No.52, 
by Mr. H. Duesbury, is mainly remarkable for 
its extremely lofty windows, with balconies from 
the second floor above them. The design 
seems to have been carefully considered, and 
is superior to many. Messrs. Dickson and 
Brackspear, of Manchester (No. 56), stand 
alone in the position of their entrance, which 
they have placed at the north corner in St. 
James’s-square, and by which their plan has 
many advantages; but the entrance is not 
sufficiently conspicuous. The general design 
consists of two and the 
entablatures being broken, and sure 
mounting the pedestals of the balustrades, with 
longer terminations at the angles. The design, 
though highly meritorious, would, perhaps, be 
more suitable for a museum or picture 
Mr. G. Alexander (57) 


: } } } } 
ori iumne apna i aged, 
stories, cOlumned and are d 


arcades orders, 


vases 


, 
guilery. 
shewn three 


Phe 


are the } arts which best please 


has 
library 
and Staircase 
No. 59 has a plan. with the 
the corner, forming a circular 
which a hall extends diagonally, and has some 
good features, without 

Mr. G. G. Scott’s design is, as might be sup- 
posed, in the Gothic style, and is worthy of great 
praise. His plan is perhaps improved, by his 
not feeling it compulsory to adopt a central 
position for the doorway. The building has 
a lofty roof with dormer windows, a large 
oriel of two stories projecting from the north- 
east corner, and a pinnacled turret (from the 
Palais de Justice,at Rouen), orbelled out at the 
south-east corner. This forms an adjunct to 
the library onthe first floor. In many parts of the 
interior, perfect knowledge of the style chosen 
and much artistic skill are displayed. The 
Messrs. Papworth though they, 
perhaps, hardly express the purpose of the 
building, shew in the plan, without much 
af space, artistic skill in the 
arrangement of recesses, and other features of 
effect, for which we fear very inadequate jus- 
tice would be d } 
bunal. The design bas large 
grouped together, and much enriched. So 
evlass is shewn on the Pall Mall 

} 


1} 
wouid have to 


+ 


us, entrance at 


“ai 
vestibule, from 


much loss of space. 


ay 
(No. oD), 


} 
i088 


considera ile 


ve aone by a non professioné 


venctian windows 








large 


a surface of 
front, that the pliers of division 
be of iron, in order to support the mass of stone 

and we q whether the effect 
would not have been better avoided. Never- 
the less, the design has great merit. ‘The cor- 
nice has Victories as cantilevers.—T he exhibi- 
tion is of such extent, that we have had to omit 
noticing several designs Amongst those to 
which names are not attached, is said to be 
by Count D’Orsay, 


1 
an architect, though in 


above ; uestion 


one 


hitherto not known as 


t 


many other walks of 


art. 

In making this general review, we have 
not pretended to point out wl signs are 
really best entitled to the 1 slums, or even 





to mark the relative merit of the various plans. 
1 , 
Io do this corre ctly, would require a much 


longer and more systematic examination than 
was consistent with our other duties 

The resuit, however, to which we rrive 
with certainiy is this, that by not ealling in 
professional assistance, the committee, per- 
haps unintentionally, have acte d unjustly to- 
wards the con peti ors, and, moreover, have 
involved themselves in a dilemma from whiel 
we venture to proj heey, they will find some 
difficulty in extricating themselves. 





QveEEN’s Drive, Evtneurcu.— The ear- 
riage way round Arthur Seat and Salisbury 
Crags is now on the eve of completion. The | 


lowest part has been open for a considerable | 


time, and an easy access now exists along this 
drive between the Old ‘own and the Porto- 
The higher portien, to Samson’s 
Ribs, is in most places quite finished. The 
road here, although seemin rly a terrace above 


bello road. 


a deep abyss, is now as safe as any portion of 
the drive, a parapet wall, from twenty to thirty 
feet high on the outside, inclosing this part. 
Immediately above Sampson’s Ribs the road 
is all excavated, and the completing link formed 
between it and the crescent round Salisbury 
Crags, 


saeatateatememiamnitimetmatinnintninenan ters 








| DECORATIONS AT SIR ROBERT PEEL’S. 


From the attention given in Tae Buitper, 
| to the subject of interior decoration,* it will 
be understood, that we examined with some in- 
terest the decorations of therooms and staircase 
at Sir Robert Peel’s house, on the occasion pre- 
viously mentioned. The staircase consists of a 
simple flight ofsteps tothe principal floor, and the 
walls are painted in encausticcolours. The work 
was executed by Messrs. Collman and Davis. 
The upper half is decorated in compartments, 
the principal panel painted on each wall having 
' an allegorical figure, illustrating one of the 
seasons, in the centre. These figures are in 
neutral colours upon a dark ground. Ara- 
besque scroll-work is painted in colour at the 
foot of each panel, and small subjects are in- 
troduced at the edges, exhibiting some pleas- 
ing and fanciful designs. The whole ceiling 
is divided into compartments, filled in with 
squares of ground glass; and a more liberal 
use of positive colour is here indulged in, with 
great propr-ety,and beauty—the red lines upon 
the glass itself being particularly happy in 
effect. The frieze beneath the ceiling, is en- 
riched with ascroll in relief—white upon a dull 
red ground. The gilded brass-work of the rail- 
ing is arranged in curves of elegant design. We 
might have preferred the four allegorical sub- 
jects in actual relief, but the combination of 
colours, and the general design in this stair- 
case seem to us worthy of great praise, and 
shewed an acquaintance with principles, which 
we have before inquired into, such as we are 
not in the habit of meeting with. The deco- 
rations in the principal rooms above stairs, are 
almost confined to the ceilings, the walls being 
nearly covered with pictures. Gilded mould- 
ings, and ornaments relieved by red grounds, 
serve to unite the ceilings with the walls, the 
general groundwork being of light hue. The 
cornice has been judiciously treated, some of 
the ornaments are relieved by green, according 
with the olive tint of the walls. —On the ground 
floor, the dining-room has been well treated. 
There is little actual relief, except in the ceil- 
ing, yet the treatment of colour and form has 
been very successful. Crimson, or purple, 
predominating in the carpet, and dark colour 
in the furniture, the walls are made lighter 
in tone. ‘The ornament is arranged in panels, 
painted to resemble oak, the divisions being 
like pollard oak ; and a pattern in dark brown 
colour is also introduced. The result of the 
imitation is perfectly successful. We have be- 
fore argued, that “not the mere fact of the 
imitation, but rather, only the want of success, 
is matter for regret, according to the particular 
intention, and that imitations of materials are 
perfectly admissible, provided they are so good, 
as to awaken no sense of inferiority to their 
originals,’* This, which we presumed to give 
as a fundamental axiom, could hardly have 
better observed than in the case under 
notice; whilst in other points necessary to be 


been 


| 





! 


iatensndpgusalvanseanaaney 


Cuyp, Wouvermans, Hobbima, Vander Velde, 
Gerard Douw, De Hooghe, and others. “The 
Triumph of Silenus,” and the “Chapeau de 
Paille,” by Rubens, are amongst his finest 
works, the latter indeed being called his 
“ chef-d euvre.” At the end of one room, 
were portraits by Winterhalter, one of Prince 
Albert, and the other of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales. Although perhaps, an involun- 
ie! aN with the works of Reynolds was 
unfavourable to the merits of these portraits, we 
cannot say, that they would bear comparison 
with the works of some living English artists 
we could name.—In a smaller room adjoining, 
were two pictures by Reynolds, and portraits 
of two of the daughters of Sir Robert Peel, by 
Sir Thos. Lawrence and E. Landseer. 
Altogether, throughout the house, we marked 
the perception of the delights and the graces 
ot art, not usually found, even with the oppor- 
tunity of extravagant costliness. We can 
only regret, that the very circumstances, which 





| made the association of individuals of kindred 


| tastes so gratifying to all present, prevented 


| the detailed examination of 


the treasures 
that the right honourable baronet possesses, 
which they so fully deserve. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 





Tue annual general meeting of the Insti- 
tute was held on Monday evening last, to re- 
ceive the report of the council on the state of 
the property and affairs of the Institute, and to 
elect officers for the ensuing year. Mr. Tite, 
V.P., was in the chair. 

The report shewed that the finances were in 
a very satisfactory condition. Relative to Mr. 
Weale’s proposal to publish annually a volume 
illustrative of the works of the members, which 
appeared in our pages some time ago, the 
council stated, that, as the plan required them 
to guarantee a supply of matter for the volume 
by the members, which they had not power to 
compel, it was necessarily declined. 

The chairman alluded tothe difficulty with 
which becoming papers for the evening were 
obtained by the secretaries, and called on the 
members to afford them that assistance which 
they ought to expect. 

Thanks having been voted to the various 
officers of the past year seriatim, the members 
proceeded to ballot for council, and the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected :— President, 
Earl de Grey; Vice-presidents, Messrs. 8. 
Angel, A. Poynter, and C. Fowler; other mem- 


| bers of council, Messrs. G, Alexander, H. Ash- 
| ton, C. Barry, D. Brandon, R. D. Chantrell, 
| 'T. L. Donaldson, J. B. Gardiner, FE. PAnson, 


| G. Pownall, and John Woolley; 


recollected by the designer, equal judgment has | 


been displayed. Gilding on the mouldings 
prevents any dissonance between the walls and 
ceiling, whilst the dark colour of the orna- 


mental pattern promotes the same union 
with the floor and furniture. The same 
kind of treatment, observed in the walls, 
is carried on to the doors. In the ceiling, 


colour is more freely introduced, but still with- 
out interfering with the object just noted. 
The gilding is relieved by red; the ground- 
work is partly light pink, and partly dove- 
This apartment looks out on to the 
garden, next the river, the windows opening 
with vases on 


coiour.— 


on to a balustraded terrace, 
pedestals. 

The collection consists, as is well known, 
of unrivalled woiks by the Dutch masters, 
| some by Rubens, and includes a few by artists 
of later date. On the walls of the room first 
entered, were some magnificent drawings, 
chiefly by Rubens. In the library, were dis- 
posed a number of choice proofs of engravings, 
| and in the dining room were a few pictures 
by Reynolds, and Wilkie’s wel!l-knowao work 
of “John Knox preaching.” The works by 
Reynolds, are particularly interesting, aud in- 
clude a portrait of himself, of Dr. Johnson, 
| one of George IV. when Prince of Wales, and 
| that known as “ Robinetta.” The rooms up- 
stairs, are filled with fine works by Rubens, 





| 

] 

| * Vide VoL I'V.. pp. 14, 189, 192, &«., also “ The Objecta and Re- 
| sources of Art in Interior Decoration,” page 22, and “ Imitation 
i and Artifice in Form and Materials,” page 47, ante, 


+ Page 47, ants, and clsewhere 


hon. sees 


Mr. 


’ 
Messrs. Bailey and Scoles; foreign se 
Donaldson. 

It was stated that the president was ahout to 
issue cards for his annual conversazione to the 
members. 


». 





Raiway Srations.—The alterations at 
Rugby station are to be immediately com 
menced, by the erection of 300 cottages. A 
crescent of offices is to be erected with divi- 
sions for the different companies to eecupy 
them, and who are to have their w arehouses, 
sheds, &c. built behind the offiees. Six lines will 
converge at this point in 1549, when the new 
offices are expected to be completed.——T he 
Midland Company are to build a new passenger 
station, at Derby, north of Derwent, with ap 
proaches that may have considerable influence 
on the future arrangement of the streets and 
traffic of the town. The precise locality, how- 
ever, has not yet been fixed.——Active pre- 
parations are in progress for the erection of 
the Blackburn station of the Bolton line, 
which is to be on a large seale; length 252 ft. 
breadth 40 ft. ‘The four lines of rail in front 


| of the platform (330 feet in length) will be 


| —The 


covered by an iron roof in span. The 
buildings will be of the Italian Palazzo style, 
with entrance and carriage way under a lofty 
covered portico, and numerous approaches. 
Darwen station will be’ a 


one 


gothic 


| structure with ample accotnmodation. 


quaenenin, ee 


Competition at Bury.—A _ competitor 
for the designs for workshops, &e. at Bury, 
wishes to know whether any of our cor 
respondents can give information as to the 
result, 
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an 


kitchen building in question, whether commu- 
nicating or not by an internal opening with 
the main building, may be built with the main 
gy, without increasing the rate of such 
a iilding, 

Upon the second point submitted, 


buil ling of two stories cannot be 





That « 
erected in 
the manner shewn in the plan and section re- 
ferred to in the requisition,* if carried up and 
covered in within twenty-one days after the 
roof of the main building shall have been co- 
increasing the rate of the 


ling of the first or dwell- 


vered in, without 
building, being a buil 


ng-house class, to which such addition may be 
: 
made 


submitted,—That an 





addition may be a build ng of the first 
or dv g-house class after the roof thereof 


ven to the surveyor of the district for an ad- 








d to } ilding, but no 
is that n th second 1D 
‘ : 
may | ising a secé 
the w n building, as set forth in 
the firs itted, until the same period 
shall | after the covering in of the 
roof of 
Up tted,—That the 
district surveyor would be entitled to a fee of 
. or 15s., as provided in the Metropolitan 
Build s Act ‘ording to the number of 
the stories of the fourth-rate building, being of 


i g, being 
the first class, to which any addition may be 
made of the kir any of the circum- 


} } 
id, or unde! 


ances set forth in the second and third points 





Upon the fifth point submitted,—That an 
‘attached building’ within the meaning of the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, is a building in 
the same occupation with a main or principal 


building, and separated therefrom by one of 
lls, without any doorway or 
with the main 


communication t 








SCENERY AND DECORATIONS OF 
THEATRES. 
\r the last meeting of the 


(reo, ( 


Dec yrative 


Art 
} 
he 


ooper if the chair, t 


d portion of a paper on this subject was 
read by Mr. Dwyer. The subject was resumed 
with an examination of the advantages deriva 
t le irom plac ing the SCF nery oblique yon the 

tage, referring of course to the wings and 


set-scenes, the flats or back-scenes being in 
the usual position. Some difficulties in per 


it was stated 


a 
allnd ty 
al uded to, 
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i ver 

++ ra 4 
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they 

tte 

rior. te 
windo 
mY fe yr i 
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nery w 

aT ' 

vif Dwver than directed attention to the 
rir es of de rn, wt ch he « yaice red 9 
ma I ri i") tute two clas bs "} } 

1 , 

constru¢ * the former embodying certain 
haract sti¢cs VW ‘rence to natural 
i ’ 1 the latt r strict attention 





sor compositior 

I 
a had in some Ex- 
t ley } ‘ ; } 
ty eloped in a surprising and 
, } ° 
ingenious manner, and delicate cor ceptions in 
A o , ; 
a refined taste were frequently introduced with 





that remarkable freedom peculiar to the School 
ot Art 
Some chalk sketches, designed for the 


ery tothe “ Ene} anted Forest, lately per- 
rmed at the Lyceum, were exhibited as illus- 
if the vig manner and spirit of 
Constructive de- 


to Archi- 


rous 
of con positions. 
described as necessary 
ubjeets. The opinions of Professor 
nd othe rs were quote d in acknow- 
of the artistic talent, together with 





' , 
knowledge of the architecture of 
3 & Com ation with the main building on 


’ 
remote 


ees 


ages, which are frequently displayed 


in our theatres; and the reader suggested 


i that if the attention of the students in deco- 





rative art at the Government School of 
Design were directed to the contemplation of 
the better scenic productions, having the 
beauty and principles of design explained, 
this would be found one of the most practical 
and efficient modes of acquiring knowledge. 
He regretted that many admirable works of 
Art, executed for Theatres, should have had 
such a transient existence, leaving scarcely a 
trace behind them. The creative faney and 
design in numerous instances o 
been preserved at any cost; 
that students in Art 
templation of scenery, realize 
and 





to have 





would ful con- 


and originality in ideal constructive de- 








sign than from any other class of exam g, 
Knowing its power and the vast unexplored 
range, he felt an ear desire that ene 
painting should be fully and properly estin 


ted. Engraved examples might offer an it 
teresting 


fancies of the most eminent Artists. 


collection of the 


Perspective, the reader ¢ 


one of the greatest obstacles to perfection 


scenic effects, and he alluded to the defects 
which ordinarily appear in set-scenes, from 
their being made up of various parts, placed 
at intervals al he stage, each p rt drawn, 


heatrical purposes was explained, Whi 
situation of spectators varies greatly t 
ment must necessari!y be impe 
fore, usual to set out scenery with two points 
, tectura! sub- 
} } 


mceag 





of sight, but he preferred, ir 
jects, to have three, 
near the 


of opposition in the h« 


and to have them } 





centre, so as to counteract the effect 


yrizontal features of the 


wings, whereby the scenes frequently are made 
to appear hoisted. Scenes shewing ground in 











perspective, are frequently spoiled by the visi- 
ble junction of the wings and the floor, thu 
disturbing the illusion of distance attempted 
by the artist: and he would tint the lower por 


tion of the scene with colour similar to that of 





thestage. Architectural drop-scenes were fre 
t 
1 
quently objectionable from the same cause 
ees ’ } } a, 
and he n é ey should never bi 
—_ } ote ahereten phat. 3 
pplied, ut oniy is pictures within 
rr: J 


thus a yf 
frames, if at all. 


f s y 7 . , 
Ihe effect of linear and aerial perspectis 
i 
lvwartad } : tac ee a 
was adverted », and the softening influence 
} . ; , 
of colour 1n aerial perspective were descr d 
, ' 1 2 
as | rtainineg to the ! rt st order ft irt ‘ 
talent Scenes of t s kind are composed of 


Street architecture offers a pe: liar diffieu!lt 
, ' 
from the actors influencing the seale by their 


j 
ze + this illustrates the a 


con parative siz besurd 

i 
of placing a facade of the National Gallery or 
other well-known building within the area of 








a theatrical scene, without a proper regard to 
distance. As an instance of a favourable effect, 
he named a scene in the “School for Scher "ag 
at the representing portions of 
streets the quay, at Boulogne, 
whic} farremoved from a « 


; , . s\n 
1 that it also testihed 





what ned by placing scenery 
obliquely. 
Mr. Dwyer next alluded to the taste and 


refinement Madame Vestris had first presented 








to the pul ic in her drawing-room scenes, 
elegantly and completely furnished,* and he 
also mentioned with commendat on é 
interiors produced at the Haymarket, in a 


similar spirit. He admired this perfect kind 
of representation, and was pleased with the 
mariner in which it had been extended to ex- 


ta aa at th Haymarket, pr 2 to the iperin 
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teriors, ¢ 
the garden scene to the “ Lady of Lyons,” at 
Sadler’s Wells, in which the stage is covered 
with a painted cloth imitative of gravel walks, 
grass plots &e. producir g 
ther a very superior effect. In asnow scene in 
the “* Battle of Life,” at the Lyceum, the stage 
was covered with painted canvas very success- 
fully, and in the “ Flowers of the Forest,”’ the 
scene of a village church, with well-worn 
paths, &c. similarly treated, was equally skilful 
and pleasing. 

The reader commented upon the fits and 


starts usual to these matters, stating that the 


shrubberies, toge- 


better scenes were exceptions, while the im 
perfect school retained the predon inance, As 
one of the earliest and most perfect illusions 
ever depicted, he described i sce! ® ntroduce | 
in the opera of “ Acis at 1 Galatea ; last 


scene in the ballet of “Coralia,” at her Majesty’ 
Theatre. } as j 


example of scenic d splay. 
| 


ilso fully deseribed as an eminent 


He then noticed the machinery pertaining 
to oe and recommended the use of 
painted canyas placed on rolle sufficient! 
lofty sO s to cispense with the series of 
eurved, o] ype l, ind st? oht fi ! rde 8, 
ordinarily representing sky, &e. He next re 
viewed the inconsistencies whieh oeeur in 
scenery, and properties, being of a different 
period in character and style to that of histo- 
rical dramas, mentioning a scene in * Lucia 
de Lammern git it the [Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden. It represents a ashe in- 


terior furnished with one chair of modern 


French style, and one table of doubtful period, 
the story “of the 
contended that those a juncts are important, 
and that if costume, manners, and customs are 
rendered faithfully, properties should receive 
equal attention, The progress in matters of 
costume from the time of Garrick was noticed, 


ae 


and the properties introduced by John Kemble, 
Planché, and others, were mentioned wit! 

ecomiums. The increasing taste of act 

shewn in careful dressing and wearing appare 
with a bearing in accordance with the peri Tt 
represented, was also favourably comm ‘ 
as displaying research and accurate study of 


their art. Mr. Dwyer drew 
force with which the i 
dresses may be devdeset 1, \ rw ing regard to 
the backers und and to the position of the 
actors. An acknowled 
elevated taste and artis 


Mr. ee had frequent! V si 





‘arrangements which 





wn in grou 

ings and tableaux, and he concluded with the 

expression of a desire to find a proper feeling 

more generally established between the artists, 

actors, and managers, so that the capabilities 

of combined talents might produce results 

at once gratifying, elevating, and promotive of 
the welfare of the arts. 

THE LATE MR. ARCHIBALD SIMPSON, 

ARCHITECT. 
Mr. Simpson, who bas contributed con. 


spicuously to the adornment of Aberdeen, his 
native city, was born in the year 1790; and, 
at the period of his decease, had nearly com- 
pleted his 57th year. His father, a re specta! le 


merchant, gave him the benefit of a liberal 
education, at the Grammar School and 
Marischal ¢ ollege. Accord ng to a notice of 
him by Mr. Ramsay in the Aber 2 Jou i 
he early evinced a decided partiality for the 
profession of an are hite¢ t, and was ay pre itice d 
to the late Mr . Massie, build r, Im this city, 
and was after rwards, for some time, under the 
tuition of Mr. Lug: r, architect, in London. 
He subsequently visited Italy, where he spent 
some time inthe study of the monuments of 
classic art, whether ancientor modern. These 
studies were accompanied by the careful 
perusal of the best writers on architecture. 
His preparatory studies completed, Mr. Simp- 
son resolved to establish himself as an archi- 
tect in his native city. Although, latterly, 


eminently successful, his professional career 


wn to early struggle a2 





was by no means unkr 
but from the time be obtained an opportunity 


pr 
of displaying his taste and talents, his business 
' : : 
progressively increased, and he at length 
reached the bighest status of his profession 
He practised tin all styles of architecture the 
ciassic a j got lc, the ex esitastica if itt 
tlonal, bar nial, and domestic. Of the se, f 
merous specimens are to be found. To 


enumerate them aii is impracticabie; we give 
I 





e ' 
arden scenes, &c. and he referred to 


opera being in 166% He'! 
the bridge across the Spey, 


frison Ww ith t 


| residence for 





a list of the principal :—In the city of Aber- 


deeun— Marischal College, the Public Rooms, 
Royal Infirmary, Market, and Market-street 


which gives an easy access to the heart of the | 


city from the Quays, so long a desideratum ; 
the Post- office, Mechanies’ Hall, East Church, 
Orphan Asylum at Albyn- place, St. Andrew’s 
Chapel, Free Churches in Belmont-street, 
Athenezum, North of Scotland Bank, 
and County Bank, Medical Society Hall, 
Lunatic Asylum, North of Scotland Ascour- 


Schools, Frederick street, &c. He also planned 
Bon-Accord-square and Terrace. Mr. Simp- 
son, too, was the first to give an outline of the 
-contemplated city improvements ; and 
his a. will, d tless, be found of great 
ma when circumstances favour that im- 
rtaking, Mr. Simpson was also 
he architect of the Church of Elgin, General 
Anderson’s Institution there, 


recentl) 





yrtant unde 


' 
t 
t 


IRON-WORK IN MASONRY. 


FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 





Aprit. 13th.—Mr. French in the chair, A 
communication was read from Mr. Blacket, 
architect, accompanied by a drawing and dea 


| scription of St. Stephen’s Church, Cam ts 


Town | 


down, Sydney, New South Wales, erecte 
him,—with one exception, the only chureh i iz 
that part which has a chancel. The Bishop 


im | of Tasmania was elected an hon. fellow. Mr. 
ance Office, Oldmachar Free Church, Bell’s | 


| leetion of 
} continental tour. 
the Duchess of | 


Gordon’s schools at Huntly, the rebuilding of | 
part of Gordon Castle, and ‘the chapel attae “hed i 


Oo if. He planned and ennai. 
whole or in part, the mansion-houses of Boath 
and Glenferness, Morayshire; Newe, Murtle, 
Meldrum, Heathecot, Park, Durris, Drum- 
innor, Putachie, Crimonmogate, Scotstown, 
Haddo, Lessendrum, Thainston, Carnousie, 
Craig, Pittodrie and Tullos, Aberdee nshire ; 
“tafe and Let! a Fort farsh ire. Li atterly, 
he » pl anned the h at Roth esay, th + 
additions to ~elsi Sacat and, at the period of 
his death, he was oecupied with plans for the 
railway terminus in this citv. In addition to 
the works above enumerated, we must not for- 
get to mention Mr. Simpson’s rebuilding of 
at Fochabers. 


ree hur 


either in | 


| and Florence, to Rome. 


W.H. Rogers read a paper upon a singular 
alchemical MS., enriched with illumination 
of curious style. One of the most singular 
features of the book, is the “ Rota” of Ray- 
mond Lullius, well executed on pieces of 
ar and let into the interior of the binding. 
Mr. J. Wont laid upon the table a large col- 
drawings made by him during a 
He first went to Antwerp, 
and commenced walking at Liége, proceeding 
by Cologne to Coblentz, then along the banks 
of the Rhine to Mayence, Frankfort, Heidel- 
burg, &e., through Switzerland by Zurich, 
crossing Mont St. Gothard, visiting Milan, 
Padua, Venice, Vicenza, Verona, Bologna, 
All the guide books 


{ . . . 
| represent the journey as formidable; in none 


| are the 


Mr. Ramsay says,—** The extensive business | 


which Mr. Simpson thus enjoyed, was entirely 
the reward of his undoubted genius and taste. 
He was imbued with the warmest enthusiasm, 
and the finest feeling for art. He had great 
tact in the adaptation of his designs to any 
given circumstances; and where difficulties 
oecurred, no man could display more adroit- 
ness in surmounting them. He was particu- 
larly happy in accommodating the style of his 
works to the purposes for which they were in- 
tended, and to the character of the situation 
n which they were placed. Thus, when at 
one time it was proposed to place the new 
Marisel College on the site now occupied 
by the Free Churches, in Belmont-street, he 
designed a magnificent classical building, with 
an expansive and imposing front, and lofty 
irably caleulated to bring out the 





dome, adm 
rreat artistic effect of which the situation was 
Sut when this site was afterwards 
abandoned for that on which Marischal Colles ge 
now stands, his design was altogether d ifferent. 
Chen he chose the cloistral, or monastic style, 


suscey tible, 


which was ung restionab ly the best prego to | 


| the pecu 
i 






ties of the retired site of the build- 
ing; while it harmonized with the character 
In process of time, 





of an academic Institution. 
however, the old site in Belmont-street was 
again to be occupied by a public building— 
comprising three of the Free Churches. In 
rather limited. An 


‘ ¥ ? 
this case the funds were 





| erection in the classic style was impracticable. 


Such a building as Marischal College would 


have been sadly mispi laced. But true to the 


genius loci, Mr. Si mpson adopted the style of 


g yulding it to circum- 
stances, as to take advantage of the very same 


ecclesiastical gothic, so me 


peculiarities of situation which would have 


give n so much effect to abuilding in the classic 
style. There was still the long-drawn hori- 
zontal line: while the effect which would have 
heen secured by the lofty dome, was sastained 


by the tape ring spire. These remarks will, 

some idea of the pe- 
euliar character of Mr. Simpson’s professional 
genius and skill. Of both he has left many 
enduring monuments, which make us proud to 
claim him as a native of Aberdeen. We feel 
merits, when 


pe rhaps, serve to conve’ 


that we scarcely exaggerate his 
we say, that some of his best works, all circum- 
stances considered, will not suffer by a compa- 
those of another architect, also a 
son of Bon-Accord, the disti inguished Gibbs. 


expenses estimated at less than 80J. 
The artist in question was absent fourteen 
weeks, and it cost him 32/. We mention this 
as an instance of what may be done. 

A paper was then read by Mr. Mallcott, 
“On Masonry.” He observed that the failures 
attendant upon employing iron cramps in ma- 
sonry were too well-known to require any 
lengthened remarks from him. Sir Christo- 
pher Wren forbade the use of them when ex- 
posed to the air, but permitted them if within 
nine inches of air (See “ Parentalia,” page 
236). The writer, however, was of opinion 
that they ought not to be resorted to at all, 
and he regretted to find among architects of 
the present day, their constant employment. 
He then stated, that when he constructed the 
domes to the turrets of the wings of the Na- 
tional Gallery, in Trafalgar-square, neither 
iron cramps, nor iron chain bars or cross bars 


| were used, nor were they in the bell-turret of 


the Temple Church, recently built by him. 
The stones were so worked, that when placed 
in their several positions, they overlapped each 


| other (and in such a manner as to prevent the 


rain from penetrating), forming a continuous 
band from the bottom to the top; the finial 
was then put on, which completed the spire, 
forming a key- stone and tie to all. Mr. Mall- 


| cott stated he was not aware of a stone dome 


being so constructed before; he believed that 


| the chain bar or cross bar was always used, 


Mr. Combes informed the meeting that the 
churchwardens of West Ham Church, Essex, 
were about to destroy two of the original 
columns and arches to benefit a wooden gal- 
lery! and that the ancient inn, known as the 
“ Spotted Dog,” was to be pulled down. The 
magnificent altar in Reigate Church, Surrey, 
was also alluded to, in consequence of its now 
being destroyed. 

SE 


Sr. Tuomas’s Caurcu, Winenester.— 
This edifice, just now completed, deserves 
some further mention than was made of it the 
week before last, under our head of “ Notes in 
the Provinces.” It is a lofty and massive 
building of stone (with tiled roofs), im the 
early pointed style. It consists of nave, aisles, 
and an engaged tower on the south side of the 
nave, to receive a spire, 180 feet in height. 
We have seen only the outside ourselves, but 
a correspondent tells us that the nave end 
aisles have open timber roots, all of good pro- 
portions; that there are no encumbrances of 
galleries, and that the seats are open, and kept 
low. The chancel and parvises ere well 
proportioned, and the detail good. The win- 
dows display considerable variety. Mr. Elms- 
lie is the architeet. Some of the decorations 


| are spoken of as being not so satisfactory in 


The work of both, although by no means} 


t of either, happens to be conjoined 
and West Churches.” 








CoMPETITION. Pians are wanted for 
schools at Bermondsey for 300 children, with 
chere: see vsdvertisemenf. 


effect as might be desired. 

Tre Queen's Monument at Goerwsey. 
—We noderstand that the committee for the 
erection of the monument in commemoration 
of her Majesty's visit to Guernsey, have made 


| choice of a plan for the building, bat have not 


, name was opened. 


vet determined on the site. A competitor 
complains to us that the letter containing bis 
We do not remember the 
terms of the advertisement. 






























































































THE BUILDER. 




















MODS OF 





MODE OF OPENING CARRIAGE-GATES 
FROM THE INSIDE OF LODGE. 


addressed a letter 


to you, asking information respecting the best 


Sirn,—Some time ago I 
inethod of opening an entrance or Carriage-gatk 
from the inside of a lodge. 
plan suggested, I venture to send you one I 
have thought of, and intend adopting. On re- 
ferring to the plan you will perceive, which- 
ever the fiy-wheel, A, is turned, all the 
cog-wheels are set in motion, and the gate 
would open either to the right or left, as the case 
may be. Of course, stops would be fixed to 
prevent it swinging back too far. The latch 
being a simple affair, I have not shewn it in 


Not seeing any 


way 


the drawing.—I am, Sir, &c.. H.S. 
Reference. 
Fly-wheel. 
Small cog-wheel. 
Larger ditto. 
Cushions for shaft. E Shaft 


Small bevilled cog-wheel. 
Larger ditto, fixed to the gate. 
Gate, about 9 feet 6 inches wide. 
Gate-post. 

Line of carriage road. 


AS Om OWS 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Tue following memorial has been forwarded 
to the council of the 
British Architects :— 

“We, the undersigned 
the propriety and necessity of establishing a 
benevolent fund, to alleviate the wants of the 
less fortunate members of the profession, de 
sire to suggest to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects the formation of such a fund, 
The very slender means afforded by existing 
institutions, which, upon careful inquiry, prove 
to be inadequate to the numbers seeking relief, 
certainly render it imperative that the archi- 
tects of England, forming, as they do, so nu- 
merous a body, should possess a benevolent 
fund of their own, and that the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, from the high position 
it occupies, should secure this advantage to the 
profession. It is therefore that we solicit the 
of the Institute to so desirable and 


Royal Institute of 


architects, feeling 


sitention 


worthy ao object, in the hope and expectation 
that the council will take such steps as they 
may deem necessary to establish the fund.”’ 

It was signed by thirty-four architects. 


¢ 


OPENING CARRIAGE GATES 


DI 


shpoT 


for 


FROM WITHIN. 














PROPOSED WINDOW AT ST. MARY'S 
OXFORD. 


Ine dispute which has arisen between the 
Vicar of St. M iry’s and his parishioners, re- 
specting the rightto put up amemorial window 
seems now in a fair way of being settled. The 
viear’s opinion was, that the right to sanction 
the erection of the window rested in him, with 
the consent of the churchwardens, without re- 
ference to the parishioners. The parishioners 
disputed this, relying on the following opinion 
of a legal authority :—‘ As churchwardens 
may not deface, demolish, or remove any thing 
already existing in the fabric, or utensils of 
the church, so neither can they add any thing 
new thereto without the express consent of the 
parishioners, and (if it affects the interior of 
the church) of the ordinary; for as we have 
before seen, be is the sole judge of what is fit 
and decent to be put up in the chureb; and, 
if the churchwarden should add any thing with- 
out the consent of such parties, it might be 
taken down, and removed at the pleasure of the 


ordinary, and the charges for the same be dis- | 


| allowed by the parishioners.” 

‘The vicar has now addressed a letter to the 
Oxford Herald, giving the result of an appli- 
cation to his bishop, and as it is a question 
which might often arise, we think it useful to 
quote the bishop’s statement. It is to the 
effect, ‘* that them — Incumbent, 
Churehwardens, or Parishioners, in vestry 
or otherwise —bave the /egal right alleged; 
but in strictness a Faculty only ean give power 
desired, of making an alteration in a Cliurech: 
that nevertheless, the application for a Faculty 
may often be omitted, to save expense: and 
that in this case, itis a very fitting course for a 
clergyman to consult bis Vestry; not that his 
doing so invests either him or them with new 
powers, and beyond those which they by law 
possess, but as an act of friendly confidence, by 
which it may be ascertained whether a Faculty 
need or need not be applied for.” 

His lordship adds—* in your present case, 
you may either submit the designs to me for 
my approval, and to the parish for theirs, 
either collectively in vestry, Or In any other 
way,——or you may apply to my Court fora 
Faculty.” 


none ot 


Accordingly, the vicar proposes to submit | 


the designs to the parishioners * in vestry,” 
forthwith. 


| coffee room 90 feet by 36 feet. 





THE NEW CARLTON CLUB-HOUSE. 

Ow the other side we give a view of the new 
building now rising in Pall Mall, for the use of 
the Carlton Club, and which will materially in- 
crease the magnificence of this rendezvous of 
fine structures. 

It will be remembered by our readers in 
1845, that after a competition of designs, the 
result of which did not meet the views of the 
committee, the election of an architect was de- 
cided by vote for individuals, each member 
being left at liberty to place in the ballotting- 
box the name of the architect he preferred. 

The majority of votes proved to be for Mr, 
Sydney Smirke and Mr. G, Basevi, who were 
then engaged together on the Conservative 
Club-house, and who had made it known among 
their friends that they desired to be voted for 
jointly. 

The club, however, postponed deciding upon 
taking any active course in respect to their 
new building for some time, and in the mean- 
while Mr. Basevi met with his untimely death : 
this was in October, 1845. It was not until 
the summer of 1846 that the club decided on 
building. The committee, being left to take 
such course as they thought proper in respect 
to the architect, decided on retaining Mr. 
Smirke, notwithstanding the death of his 
friend; and under his direction, therefore, 
the building is being erected. 

Tenders were obtained from six builders in 
September last; Mr. Grissell’s was the lowest, 
and was adopted. It amounted to 19,000/. for 
the new wing only, which the contractor is 
bound to complete next October. 

The fronts are of Caen stone, the shafts of 
all the pillars and pilasters are of polished 
Aberdeen granite, the red tint of which will 


' have a good effect. The new wing now in pro- 


gress consists, on the ground floor, of a spacious 
Beneath it 
are two floors of offices. Above it on the first 
floor are a house dinner-room 29 feet by 
28 feet, with waiters’-room adjoining; and a 
billiard-room 36 feet by 26 feet, with a room 
for members to wash in. On an upper floor is 
another billiard-room in connection with the 
future smoking-room, and some apartments for 
servants. 

We are informed that the interior arrange- 
ment of the rest of the intended new building, 
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THE NEW CARLTON CLUB HOUSE,——Mnr. 
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SYDNEY MIRKE, Arcnitect. 
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THE BUILDER. 


221 





which we need scarcely say will be on the site | 


of the present house, is not yet definitively 
settled. 

The extent of the front in Pall Mall, is 133 
feet, and the height is 70 feet. 

The general design, our readers will ob- 
serve, is adopted from that of the library of 
St. Mark, at Venice. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 





lane Eton College Chapel improvements 
and extensive alterations have been commen 
ced. The whole of the interior is to be re- 
modelled throughout, as we said some time 
ago. <A temporary wooden church, capable of 
affording accommodation for nearly 1,U00 per- 
sons, has just been erected on the College eyot, 


for the use of the school (which now numbers 
hetween 700 and 800 boys) and the pul lie. 
icluding the use 


of the materials, was 800/,——The munificent 


Ihe expense of its erection, i 


sum of 1,000/. it is said, has been given by the 
Rev. T. A. Houblon, of Peasemore, Berks, 
for the erection of a« hapé | for the use of the 
inmates of the Wantage Union Workhonse. 


—— A public meeting has been called at 
Newport, Isle of Wight, to consider the best 
mode of promoting the restoration and im- 
provement of St. Thomas’s Church there. 


-———A proposal has been circulated by Mr. 
R. C. Lucas, the sculptor, a native of Salis- 
bury, to restore to the chantry and tomb of 
Wm. Wykeham, at Winchester, the statnes 
which formerly oceupied the niches. ‘The 
possibility of doing so Mr. Lucas grounds on 
discoveries which he has made amongst the 
numerous fragments of statues which are 
lying in the erypt of the cathedral.——The 


erection of an asylum in Somerset for prison 
ers on the expiry of their term of imprison- 
ment is in contemplation.——-A new church 1s 
being erected at Bishop Sutton, in the parish 
of Chew Magna, Somerset.——St. Donat’s 


church, Monmouthshire, is about to be re- 
stored. ——The foundation-stone of the new 
aisle in the parish charch at Fortham 
Gloucestershire, was laid on Monday week be- 


fore last.——The city of Worcester is to 





with the county in building an asylum for the 
accommodation of the pauper lunatics belong- 
ing to both.——-A_ college, it is rumoured, is 
about to be established in North Wales, to | 
called the “ Powis College,” as a testimonial 
to the Earl of Powis. ‘The site, how r, is 
not yet fixed upon. - Schools cal able of I 
ceiving 500 scholars have beer erected at 
Littleport, Isle of Ely, near the chur 

Our readers will have, ere now, heard of t] 
destruction of another of or rinal ex 
amy les of Elizabethan architectur » Brandes 
ton Hall, Suffolk, whi had st | the wear 
and tear of three centuries, and was in course 


of receiving a new ‘lease of existence 


elaborate restoration, being, at the time, in 
possession of the contractor and his workr 
who occupied upartments in the building 
The loss is estimated at 20,0007. though, i 
fact, irreparable. —— St. Olave’s Bridge 
Yarmouth, about which so much has been 
said and so little done since 1842, when it 
was dex lared by an engineer to be In so dan- 
gerous and ruinous a state that repair would 
cost nearly as much as re-erection, is likely 
at last to be rebuilt, as the Yarmouth ha n 
and pier commissioners have voted the sum of 
HUW, to assist the magistrates of Ne ri , ! 
Suffolk in the expense of re-erection, w : 
. 4 } 


however, is estimated at 3,500/, of which 
were looked for from the commissioners. 

at Diss, Norfolk 
Phe proposed North Beaet 
Esplanade and Terrace, at Yarn th, 
commenced immediately, it is said, by Mr. C 
Cory, of that town. The esplanade is in- 
tended to be at first 500 feet in length. Th 


len houses were burnt down 


on the 29th ult 





| + 


nou 





terrace is to be constructed on a concrete wa 
= feet below, and 10 feet above the ordinary 
level of the beach. In the centre will be semi- 
circular projections. There will be about 
twenty houses immediately fronting the sea 
alor oside the terrace, and behind these, on the 
west side of the New-road, forty more. The 
houses are intended to be of a superior ch 


racter, especially those on the esplanade. 





. ‘ ‘ 5 . 
Scoles is the architect.——There are con- 
. 


siderable improvements in progress at Bever- 
1 > + 17 
ley, where one manufactory of Mr. Crosskill’s 


(iron-founder), for 100 mechanics, will eonsame 





upwards of 700,000 bricks, besides stonework, 
in the erection, which is in the hands of 
Messrs. J. and R. Stamford, builders, of Bever- 
ley. Inthe same vicinity other extensive pre- 
mises, with forges, &c., are being erected by 
Mr. Richardson, builder, of Beverley, for 
operative occupation by nearly 100 smiths and 
others, The buildings altogether will cost 
about 9,000/.——During the year 1846, says 
the Manchester Advertiser, upwards of 1,600 
houses were built within the borough of Man- 


chester, and besides, 500 more were in course | 


of erection ; thus making provision for the ac- 
commodation of 10,000 additional inhabitants ; 
and, judging from present appearances, there 
will be fully that number erected during the 
year 1847. As the building of houses w as for 
the last ten or twelve years at | 


merous 


{ 





sast equally nu- 


, it is not an unreasonable thing to 


inticipate a similar extension of the borough 
: 
during the next decennial period. Manchester, 


} 


it is thus anticipated, will at length | 
I : 


jecome 
only second to Lond m ip pol 
——The first stone of an intended new church 
at Heaton Mersey was laid on Monday week. 
The design is by ‘Mr. Walk r, of Manchester, 


nt of population. 


architect. —Workmen, says the Liverpool 
Weekly News, were employed during the whole 
of Jast week in taking down the houses on the 


south side ot Parker-street, for the purpose of 
widening that extensive thoroughfare to and 
from Church-street. The cost of the im- 
provement, which will of course fall on the 
corporation, will be not far off 20,000/,— 

rhe foundation-stone of the new church at 
The style 
d of the latter end 
1 achancel and nave, 
», and high pitched 


he material is to be the grit- 


Balby was laid on the 20th ultimo. 
adopted is the early point 
of the twelfth century, w 
bell turret, vestry, pore 
slated roof. 
stone of the vicinity, with interior plastering: 
length of building, 73 feet; breadth of nave, 
} 


28 feet 6 inches; of chancel 


, 20 feet 6 inches; 
height to ridge, 38 feet; cost 1,0502, 

- Doneaster corporation ; 
contractors are Messrs, 


? 
exciusive 


roportion of the gas con- 
Daw BSc 

ned Parliament 

f their gas company, in 


aximum price of 4s. 6d. 
— The contracts for the 


it Oxton, are being en- 








i enut? and i irsonage 
estimated at 3,000L, of 
en contributed y the 
S . 
rector of Woodchurch, 
towards the endow- 
| 
, OF re to be iree. 
4 vw 
corres} ent of a Bradford pape 
: +} | ‘ 
mplain at the w r provided . ] 
ar: “ : ro , 
Va Yorks ¢ mpa ere, oiten ré m- 
ty ' , “4 , 
ss fh & ina y ma common Cia} 
} . , 1 " “> 
j np s uid coomed to 
! } } 4% 1 
irin such water themseives. Ihe unwhole- 
some want cleanliness is attributed to a 
neglect of ‘ietting off ' the water for a proper 
, i ) ° 
time each morning. On M lay week was 
] . 
iid t} found n-sto i né Hitarian 
} ‘ “ 
chapel at Leeds, to ‘ l ut site of 
, : , , 14 , 
1 e@ € r ti celebrated Dr, 
“a } iT ‘ sin ekenial 
Priestley used to officiate upwards of a « 
¢ ¢} } 
tury ego.——A remnant of the aboriginal 
thabitants of Fle 1, name vy; the ral 
t ; } 
bits, seems to ! ned to make a pa- 
I 
teintia atana. 1 . . againat the 
triovie S P ever I Ss, ava S ti 
I 
usurpers of t! I i \ tribe or co- 
’ 
have inst a daring i 1d on the 
¢ ’ 1 
‘town { | es, p V pitched 
their camp in ‘a room e Euston Hotel, 
n that town,’ whi had previously un- 
at " 1 ' " - 
dermined, with the skill for which these pro- 
| } , ' ‘ 
fessional ‘sappers and miners’ have been so 
} lal TY ‘ ae and 
long celebrated, : he patriotic daring and 
the scient he Skill €vineed in tue accom piish- 


ment of such an une xpecte d . by a detach- 


ment only 20 strong, too,—deserved a nobler 


? / , H hat wh , the eannihbalistic 

up de grace than that which the eannibaiist 

lenizens of the ‘ Euston Hotel’ are likely to 

aenizens oi tb ,uston tei are iikely t¢ 

witting little interlopers.—— 
4 

A cargo of Swedish stone is reported to have 


arrived at Hull for use in the construction of 


have given the ur 


ithe Victoria Dock. From its hardness and 


t ] 
urability, this stone is con 
‘ 
f 


lered to be better 





ed for the intended purpose than any to be 
m 6th to Lith April 
inclusive, the amount of duty paid at the port 


of Hull on timber and deals, under the new 


| 


tariff, is said to have exceeded the sum of | 


8,0007,——A public meeting was held at Hall 


| on Wednesday week, when the establishment 





of baths and washhouses for the poor there 
was determined on. The masons employed 
at the Sunderland Pier, lately gave notice to 
their masters for an advance of wages from 27s, 
to 30s. a week, intimating that unless this de- 
mand was complied with, they would leave 
their work. Only three weeks previously, 
their wages were advanced from 24s. to 27s. a 
week, We may here observe, by the way, 
that we have been authorized to correct a 
mistake in the paragraph which has been going 
the round of the press in regard to the turn- 
out of masons at Rochdale. “ They have 
had 4s. 6}$d. per day all winter, and they 
have struck for 6d. per day more.’”’—— 
The inhabitants of Kettle, in Fifeshire, 
Scotland, have determined on the erection 
of public gas-works.——The ancient obe- 
lisk or ‘standing stone,’ at Stanwick, in the 
parish of Nigg, North Britain, was thrown 
down and broken to pieces during a late gale. 
This curious old stone, as many of our readers 
may be aware, has various hieroglyphic seulp- 
turings on its surface, and was supposed to 
have been intended to commemorate the death 
and burial of a Danish sea-king, who, in the 
days of the Vikingz was wrecked off the neigh- 


bouring coast, 











THE HEALTH BILL. 

Meerines have been held in various parts 
of the country in support of Lord Morpethi’s 
Bill. In Gloucester, a petition to the Com- 
mons has been prepared, which sets forth :— 

* That the provisions of that bill seem cal- 
culated greatly to improve the condition of the 
streets, courts, and houses in which many of 
your petitioners reside, by introducing a com- 
plete and efficient system of cleansing, drain- 
age, and sewerage, by enforcing the prompt 
removal of all decomposing animal and vege- 
table matter and other nuisances, and by, se- 
curing a constant, unlimited, and cheap supply 
of pure water. 

“That these improvements, carried tho- 
roughly into effect, would protect the health, 
prolong the lives, and improve the morals of 
and would thus greatly 
reduce the poor rates, diminish the expense 
of repressing and punishing crime, and render 
the existing charities more adequate to their 


the labouring classes; 


objects. 

“ That, inasmuch as the bill judiciously pro- 
vides that the cost of the proposed improve- 
ments may be distributed over many years, 
your petitions rs are assured, that the annual 
expense would be more than defrayed by the 
collection and profitable disposal of the con 
tents of the sewers and therefuse of the town; 
these valuable materials being now wasted in 
polluting both the atmosphere of the city and 
the waters of the Severn, instead of being em- 
ployed in fertilizing the soil and increasing the 
produce of the adjacent country.” And it 
then prays the House to grant them a sound 
comprehensive and practical health-bill. 

This may serve as a precedent for other 


towns. 





ADDITIONS TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 





A Frew nights since, in the House of 

ns, when a vote of 50,0002. was asked 
for, to defray, for the year 1847, the expense 
f the works for enlarging and improving 
Buckingham Palace,— Mr. Hume said, that 
last year he had made an appeal to Lord J. 
Russell on this subject, which had been but 
very little attended to. To spend 150,0002 in 
erecting an additional front toa palace in such 
a situation was, he thought, throwing away 
money very improvidently. He recollected 
that under a former Government the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer undertook to re- 
build Buckingham Palace for 350,000/., and 
afterwards added 750,0001. to the sum, and 
now it was proposed to add 150,000/. more. It 
had already cost more than 1,000,0002, and it 
was a miserable thing after all. The putting 
up a front would, fin his opinion, make the 
square so elose, that it would be more un- 
healthy than it had hitherto been. 

Lord J. Russell agreed in the observation of 
his hon. friend, that it would have been better 
originally not to have spent so much money on 
Buckingham Palace. Undoubtedly the hand- 
somer plan would have been to build a new 
palace. As regarded her Majesty's convent- 
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ence, too, it would undoubtedly have been | parts of the town is thought to be groundless. 


better to have a new palace, and in the best 
possible situation. But the question which the 


Government had to consider was, whether it | 


was advisable for the public interest to incur 
so large an expense. He could not think that 
a handsome palace could be built for a less 
sum than 800,000/. or 900,0002.; and he feared 
the hon. member for Coventry would have been 
asking them to reduce rather than augment 
thatestimate. The result was, that the Govern- 
ment thought it better not to incur so large an 
expenditure. He did not think that the build- 
ing, when completed according to the proposed 
plan, would be so unhealthy, or such a de- 
formity, as the hon. member seemed to sup- 
pose. “He thought that the elevation, as pre- 
pared by Mr. Blore, would be a very handsome 
one, and that the sight for the public, in going 
through the parks, would be an improvement 
upon the present view of Buckingham Palace. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

From the R port of the Commissioners of 
Railways, on the pending b is iff which the 
Great Western Company are interested, if 
appears, that when passed, the powers of this 






company will be very materially increased, 
By the Gloucester and Dean Forest bill, they 
will be authorized to construct a dock or basin 
at Gloucester, and to raise for that purpose, a 
capital ot 34,0002, and to borrow 11,333/. By 
becoming lessees of other lines, as of this one, 
similar powers will be conferred on them to 
construct docks at Plymouth and Weymouth. 
Vhe Bristol press are naturally on the gui vive 
at such a project, and are rousing the attention 
of the citizens to a subject so materially aftect- 
ing their interests. In March last, the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce memorialized the Rail- 
way Commissioners to the effect that ‘it Is 
essential to the city of Bristol that the Great 
Western Railway Company should be pre 
cluded from embarking their capital in con 
structing docks, barbours, or such like under- 
takings.’"——-The Great Western Company, 


we understand, ure building a class Or 
eight “ heeled engines, \W ith these a speed 
ot eighty-five miles an hour, it is anticipated, 
will be easily maintained, while the additional 
pair of w heels, which are place din the rear of 
the engine, are expects d to give yreat addi- 
tional steadiness. ‘The first of these engines 
is about to make an experimental trip.——An 
imperfect report is in circulation of “ the sud- 
den falling in of the tunnel now forming under 
Bar-street and Houndwell (Southampton) for 
the Dorchester and Southampton Railway, for 
a space of nearly 200 yards,” but it appears, to 
have been “the old canal tunnel, which is 
| unavoidably or not we cannotas yetsay | crossed 


over by the ratiway tunnel diagonally that 
. be) a? 


gave w ay, first of all at least, und that not ve ry 
suddenly, or at all events unexpect div, as Mr. 


Hicks appears to have warned the Improve- 


ment Commissioners two days previously, that 


it “would g 


radually give way und a founder 
take place, unless means were immediately 
Mr. Hicks was aecord- 


ingly ordered to require the company, lTinhe- 


taken to secure 1 eg 


diately, to make a diverted road, as the main 
road must be dangerous to pass over at the 


point where these tunnels cross beneath it. 


Ere this could be done, however, the antici 
pated founder took place, on the 25rd ultimo, 
though, fortunately, without injury to any one, 
But a carriage bazaar has been so undermined 
by the sinking of the ground, that it has been 
deserted, and is to be taken down.——The 


new railway works at Birmingham have been 
commenced: the London and North Western 
extension, by Messrs. Braunston and Gwyther, 
he contractors, with a skew-! ridge over the 
Birmingham canal: piers for the viaduct at 
the Proof-house, and iron bridges over New 
Canal-street, Fazely-street, and other streets ; 
—the Birmingham and Oxford Junction, by 
the same contractors, with plers of the great 
viaduct,—one of the largest in Britain,—ex- 
tending from Carr’s-lane to Milk-street, 
2,800 feet, on fifty-nine arches, and other works : 
—and the Stour Valley line by Mr. Henfrey, the 
contractor, with the tunnelling at Swailow- 
street and Broad-street, and the shafts at Old 
Wharf, &c. This tunnelling is almost entirely 
through solid rock, so that the anticipated 
danger of tunnelling underneath the most busy 


The tunnel, however, to make surety double 
sure, is to be lined throughout with brick.—— 
——The following particulars relative tc the 
North British line are from the report of 
Captain Coddington, R.E., and Mr. James 
Walker. Within two years the extensive 
works on the 57§ miles of this new line 
from Berwick to Edinburgh were formed. 
The bridges over it are 28 feet in width. 
There are but two tunnels, and these 
very short. The inclinations are 1 in 
78, in 96, in 190, &e. The smallest radius 
of a curvature is half a mile in two in- 
stances. The general security of the finished 
works is considered to be undoubted. On the 
Edinburgh contract of four miles, Messrs. 
Lorimer and Somerville contractors, about 
20 yards in length of the haunch of the arch 
of the tunnel under Calton hill, have 
been forced down and appear distorted. On 
the Linton contract of five miles, Mr. George 
Milne contractor, the Tyne-bridge, at Linton, 
had two stone arches of 45 feet span, and a 
stone piel of 7 feet, the foundation of which 
being bad, allowed it to be earried away by 
the September flood. The rubble behind the 
arches was of bad quality. A permanent 
wooden viaduct of 85 feet opening, and there- 
fore without a pier in the river, is to be sub 
tituted. The Cockburn’s Path contract of Six 
miles, Messrs. Ross and Mitchell, contractors, 
in boldness of design, is creditable to the en- 
gineer, Mr. Miller. The Tower Burn runs in 
a ravine 150 feet below the railway, and filled 
by a solid embankment, with a horseshoe 
shaped stone arch, 12 feet wide, and 14 feet 
high in the clear, to pass the water off the 
burn. The great weight crushed the materials 
of the arch. It was then obliged to be sup- 
ported by timbers inside. The opening thus 
contracted was almost entirely stopped by 
straw, bushe Ss, WC., W hic h the Septe mber flood 
floated down. Thus the water accumu- 
lated and rose on the upper or south side of 
the embankment, M hich was obliged to be cut 
through to Jet it off, down to 40 feet from the 
bottom, at which level a trunk was placed as a 
te mporary passage for the water. At Lam- 
berton, four miles from Berwick, the line 


comes close to the sea at an elevation of 150 


spans the river from rock to rock. 


to 200 feet above high water. Perfect stabi- 


lity will not be obtained without « mpl 





protecting the foot of the slope from the wash 


of the waves, by means of a good breakwater 
of heavy stones laid at a long s ope, and of 


such considerable thickness as to form a stop 


bridge at | 
Carlisle li 


or footing to the hottom of the slope.——The 
Jallochmaile, on the Dumfries and 


ne, which is the ‘largest bridg 


c iil 
Britain,’ consists of three arches, each 50 feet 
reatareh which 

‘The latter 
, 


is a semi-circle of 181 feet, the height from the 


in width, on either side of the : 


water to the top of the parapet being [56 
feet. The centering on which this ‘stupend- 


i 
gus aren has been constructed (for the arch 
is now built) consisted of 1.200 logs of Baltic 


timber, each loge being 14 inches on the sides, 
There are about 400 men ¢ mpiove din connee 
tion with the bridge, building stone. ~ The 
Government aid of 620,0001 to Trish railways 
moved for by the Chance llor ot the Exc heque r 


in the Commons on Monday week, is thus to 





be distributed amongst three of the companies 
who have paid up balf their capital, viz., the 
Great South Western, 500,000/.; the Water- 
ford and Kilkenny, 84,0002; and the Dublin 
and Drogheda, 36,0007. 4 the money to be pay- 
able in five instalments, between this and No- 
vember next, and the loans to bear interest at 
5 per cent. until repaid, It is thought from 
the general favour with which the proposition 


it 


was received as a substitute for the public work 


‘ : A ; 
system, that the principle will be further ex- 
‘ rht 


t } 


t 1 1 } 
tended, and that other railways will be broug 


into operation by loans of public money. 
4 = . 


An improvement in the manufacture of 


| electro-telegr ap lic wire has been patented by 


fa Mr. Reid. 
| obviation of the welding ot shorter bundles o 


} 


rhe principie consists in the 


} 


wire, and the risks of failure, by welding the 
iron rods previous to being drawn into wire, 
and hence manufacturing wire in bundles of 
any required length or weight. Another 


portion of the invention consists in the clean- 


| sing of wire (preparatory to being coated 


with zine or galvanized to prevent oxidation) 


| by means of friction, instead of by acids which 


often corroded and injured the substance of 


' gt 
i 


| the wire. By means of machinery, this pros 


| cess is carried on with great rapidity and 


effect, 





A COMPETITION ABROAD. 

Ix a new French publication entitled 
Moniteur des Architectes,* we find an advertise- 
ment for a design fora Cercle (Club-Assembly, 
and Concert Rooms), at Aix, in Savoy. The 
building is to comprise a saloon for balls and 
concerts, about 200 métres carrés,—a room 
for daily meetings, about 100 métres carrés ; 
all their conveniences; refreshment and ante- 
rooms, dressing-rooms, &c.; card and billiard 
rooms ; a reading-room ; a café and restaurant, 
with billiard and a smoking-room, accessible 
to the public, and separated from the part de- 
voted to the subscribers ; open covered ways, 
a place for orange trees, lodges for a porter 
and coffee-house keeper, a small theatre. The 
plan to be drawn to a scale of 1 to 100, and a 
The drawings shewing the va 





specification, 
rious fronts, staircases, sections, details of 
construction, added to which there must be a 
correct estimate of the cost. The whole not 
to exceed 150,000 franes (6,0002). The draw 
ings (prepaid) must be sent to the president 
of the Cercle before the 15th of July, 1317, 
with a sealed letter containing the name, 
country, and residence of the writer, and a 
motto similar to one on the plans and draw- 
ings. <A special committee, appointed for the 
purpose, will consult with persons of art to ex- 
amine the designs, which 

bited in the Cercle, during the whole time. 
The successful candidate will receive a pre- 
nium of 1,500 francs cash, and 500 franes as a 
share in the undertaking. His name and 
country will be published in the principal 
papers of France and Piedmont. He will have 
the preference in directing the works in the 
event of his wishing so to do, and it is under- 
stood that the remuneration for this direction 
will be paid independently of the prize gained, 
The other designs will be returned to the 
owners or parties bearing their order. The 
advertisement further gives the prices of the 
various building materials used on the spot, 


~ 


will remain exhi- 





CROWN IMPROVEMENTS AT WINDSOR. 

A Bill will be forthwith introduced into 
Parliament by Lord Morpeth, empowering the 
commissioners to carry into effect the most 
extensive of the long contemplated alterations 
and improvements in the approaches to the 

1 } ‘ ’ , 

castle and town of Windsor. 


From their comparative ly extensive nature 


’ 
involving the purchase of a number of hous: 
and tha huild rs i 

and the bduliding of two new bridges acrosa 


the Thames, it is expected that the grant of a 
sum exceeding 150,000/. will be required, 

The follow ing Gescription of the alterations, 
&e., we abridge trom the Morning Post 

A bridge is to be constructed across the 
Thames at Datchet from Black Potts, to the 
north end of the llome Park, whence a public 
road is to lead into Datchet-lane and thence 
into ‘Thames street, Windsor. 

The houses and buildings on the south and 
east side of Thames-street, and east side of 
High-street, are to be cleared away from the 
foot of the Hundred St ps, to Castie-hill, and 
the roadway widened. ‘lhe roads leading 
into the Home Park or across the Long Walk 
are to be stopped up, and a new road made 
from the Sheet-street-road across or under the 
Long Walk, through Sbaw and Clay Hall 
farms to Old Windsor and Egham, by which 
Frogmore House and grounds and the Castle 


; aod Home Park will be within what may be 


termed “a ring fence.” 

A new road is to be made from Old Windsor 
down to the river and the second bridge, 
whence a new rvad is to run to Southly House, 
near the village of Datchet, whenee another 
new road is to run along the north bank of 
the Thames to Black Potts. Datchet bridge 
is then to be removed, and the roads and foot- 
paths in the parish of New W indsor leading 
to it stopped up. 

The towing-path and road in Windsor 
parish, lying between the two intended new 
bridges, are to be stopped up, and a new road 
and towing-path to be made on the opposite 
bank of the river. 
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Pew Books. 
The Ancient World ;s 


or Picturesque Sketches 
of Creation. By D. 'T. Ansrep, M.A., 
F.R.S. Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 1247. 


as asound and well-informed writer on geology, 
that little recommendation can be needed for 
the work before us. The object of it is to 
communicate, in a simple form, to the general 
reader, the chief results of geological investi- 
gation. While technicalities are avoided, it 
gives a complete idea of all that is known on 
the subject, at least in its broad outlines. 

A very pretty binding, an example of what 
may be done by taste at small cost, further 
concurs to make ita nice “present” for young 
friends. 

The First Book of Euclid’s Elements, Simj li- 
fied, Explained, and Illustrated for the Use 
uf Beginners. By the Rev. W. Troutore, 
A.M. Foster, Paternoster-row, 1847. 

Tuis will be found an excellent introduction 

toa knowledge ot algebra. It is so small that 

none will doubt their ability to grapple with it, 
yet contains sufficient to make the after study 
easy. 





Correspondence, 
THE PREVENTION OF THE ESCAPE OF NOX- 
10US GASES FROM SEWERS. 
Sirn,—Agreeing to the fullest extent with 


the observation of Mr. Godwin on this subject, 
at the last meeting of the “ Institute of British 
Architects,” 1 beg to contribute my mite in 
the shape of a few suggestions for the attain- 
ment of this object: 

The principal gas which is generated by 
the sewage matter, and which finds its way 
through the gulley holes and gratings is, I 
believe, sulphuretted hydrogen, which is well 
known to be not only obnoxious, but extremely 
prejudicial to animal life. The plan I should 
adopt is as follows: I would trap (without 
exceptions) ad/ the gully holes where the water 
finds its into the and for this 
purpose I think the trap made use of in the city 
of London, viz., valve or swing 
flap, is as efficient as any. The only other 
openings from the sewers to the streets I 
would place at the junctions of the streets, 
in the positions where it is usual at present to 
have obelisks and lamp posts; and at these 
points I would have shafts for the passage of 
the deleterious from the sewer. In a 
convenient position in the shaft (above ground) 
I would fix an apparatus, somewhat similar to 
the water gas meter at present in use, so that 
the gas, in its passage up the shaft, should pass 
through its contents (which should consist 
of a solution of chlorine), which would deprive 
it of the sulphur, and the hydrogen would find 
its way out of the shaft All that 
would be necessary to keep up this effect, 
would be to change the solution occasionally, 
which could be done with very little trouble. 

The shafts would not take up any more 
space than the obelisks and lamp posts which 
we place at the junctions of our streets, and 
they might be used for the latter purposes if 
thought necessary, and might be made to 
form very ornamental objects. 

I am Sir, &e., 


way sewers, 


a cast-iron 


ras 


} 
harmless. 


i) 2. Ta 





Mary-ne-Bone Vestry 3ATHS 


W asuunovuses.—T he Commissioners of 


AND 
Saths 
and Washbouses recommend, as an eligible 
site for new baths and washhouses, the present 
bowling-green, &c., of the “ Yorkshire Stingo,”’ 
an area of three-fourths of an acre ; cost, 5,5002, 
In their report it is added, that thus also a 
much-required improvement would be effected, 
viz.,the widening of Stingo-lane running into 
New-road. Dr. Spry, the chairman, expressed 
his conviction, from practical knowledge, that 
the parish would not only be gainers by the 


outlay in erecting baths and washhouses, but 


that the rates would also be materially re- 


lieved. 

WeEsTMINSTER AND LAMBETH BripGE.— 
The bill to give power to Sir Samuel Brown 
to construct this bridge, was opposed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and lost, on a 
division for second reading, by a majority of 15, 
on the 26th ult. i ati ai? 





a) 


Miscellanea, 


County Court Comrorts, Insustice ro | 


Justices.—The defective arrangements of 


| County Court Houses to which we have ere 
Proressor AnsTED is elready so well known | 


now repeatedly pointed attention, have at length 
compelled the judges to adopt a somewhat new 
line of defence, or rather of attack, in the 
hitherto vain endeavour to remedy the evils 
complained of. Mr. Justice Maule, the other 
day, at Reading, came into court with his little 
three-corned hat in his hand, and casting his 
eyes in all directions, without finding room for 


| its convenient deposit, very gravely requested 


the under-sheriff, in a clear and official tone of 
voice, to take it back to his lodgings, as there 
was evidently too little space for it there. It 


| was well with him at Reading, however, as he 
probably himself thought when he went to 


Gloucester, where the lodgings devoted to his 
judicial service don’t appear to have been fit 
to hold even his official ‘ tile,’ and at all events 
consisted of such a dog-hole, as he himself 
stigmatized them — nay, an unventilated, 
undrained, fetid dog-hole—that he declared it 
to be impossible to sleep in them, and accord- 


ingly politely intimated, that in consequence of | 


being obliged to shake the magisterial dust of 
Gloucester off his feet every night, and betake 
himself to Cheltenham, for a human habi- 
tation, he exceedingly regretted that he 
should be unavoidably unable to open the 
court for business at the usual hour. 
ridicule, shame, and public exposure may ac- 
complish what private expostulation has en- 
deavoured in vain to do. The extremely 
defective ventilation of the Taunton Court 
House too has been calling forth the indignant 
animadversions both of bench and 
‘« The warming and ventilation have been de- 
clared to be execrable. ‘The bar pathetically 


that the cold was killing them.” 
advised them to make out their own wills and 
submit themselves to their fate, consoling 
themselves with the assurance that they were 


not a whit worse off than he was, in a fever of | 
heat on one side and a freezing cold on the | 


other, the mean difference of 40 degrees 
being probably designed “ to keep us indepen- 
dent between both parties,” and being, at all 
events, he might have added—cearrying forth 
his very apt and natural figure of speech, if 


figure of speech indeed it be, to its still more 


obvious conclusion—very fitly representative 
of that heat, as well as ? which the 
atmosphere of law courts is at all times apt to 
engender between two unhappy litigants. 


EneiisH Scunrprors 1n Rome. — A 


coolness, 


cor- 


respondent in Rome supplies the Atheneum | 


with some information as to what our sculptors 
are doing in that high temple of the art. 
Gibson is at work, and has been so for some 
time, on, amongst a variety of other things, a 
basso relievo for Lord Fitzwilliam, whose sub- 
ject is * The Hours with the Horses of the 
Sun.” This sculptor will be at Liverpool in 
the course of the summer, for the purpose of 
selecting a site for the statue of Huskisson.— 
Wyatt has finished a statue of “A Female 
leaving the Bath,” for Lord Canning; and a 
* Venus and Cupid,” for Mr. Holford, of Park- 
lane.—Macdonald is about a bust, yet in elay 


' and unfinished, “‘ of so striking a character,’ 


says our correspondent, “ that | must make it | ; 
: | able men who succeeded him. Arnold appears 


| to have been the first who really practically 


the subject of an especial mention. It is a 
portrait of Lord Walpole, who is now here. 
It is finished in the simple Greek manner, 


without the usual drapery round the shoulders. 


Macdonald intends remaining in Rome during 
the summer, to make a large statue of * Eury- 


dice,’ for Lord Ward.—Theed “ has had a 


| great deal to do this winter, and has now many 


Amongst these are two statues, 
‘“ Narcissus at 
He is making 


commissions. 
ordered by Queen Victoria; 
the Fountain,’ and “ Psyche.” 


the daughter of the late Mr. Rundell. His 
“Prodigal Son” is nearly completed in 
marble. Mr. Gibson’s statue of the Queen, 


| which was on its way to England, has been, 


} 


and we fear still is,ina perilous position. 


Strarnep Guass in Norwicu CATHEDRAL, | — 
| The dean and chapter of Norwich have come | 
| missioned Mr. Warrington to fill the Norman 


window at the east end of the cathedral with 
stained glass, as a memorial to the late Canon 
Thurlow. The three upper perpendicular 


| windows above this are already filled by the 
| same artist. 





Thus | te : 
“S| turned and bored joints for Hamburg gas 
| works; 


bar. | os : 
| the 27th ultimo, the paper was “ On the laws 


| of Isochronism of the Balance-spring as con- 


assured Mr. Justice Cresswell the other day | nected with the higher order of adjustments of 


The judge | 


aeemeemeteaen 





Prosecten Worxs.—Tenders have been 
called for by advertisement for the works ne- 
cessary in the erection of a church in Lanca- 
shire; a church at Greenwich; a chapel at 
Luton; a chapel and other work at Gloucester ; 
a corn-exchange and markets at Lincoln; a 
lanatic asylum at Birmingham ; a small house 
near St. Ives; twelve houses at Battersea: a 
new street at Wainfleet, three cottages at 
Hornchurch; a police station-house at New- 
eastle ; a lock-up house at Wooler; stables at 
Cardiff Castle ; a temperance hall at Birming- 
ham; a number of coke ovens at Shoreham ; 
a stone terrace, ornamental walls, &c. near 
Oundle ; a concrete sea wall, with stone co- 
ping, steps, and other works, at Yarmouth; a 
bridge and other works at Bristol; a reservoir 
and other works at Bury water-works; sewers, 
land drains, and other works in Southampton 
Marsh; a supply of gravel at Chelmsford, 


; and of ballast-gravel and core, at Islington; 


arching of 1,190 feet of sewer, at Westmin- 
ster; building railway station-houses at Skip- 


| ton and Kildwick, goods’-shed at Bingley, 


and several cottages between Keighley and 
Skipton; maintaining and upholding the way 
and works of the coast-lines of the London. 
Brighton and South Coast Railway Company ; 


| erecting a passengers’ station platform and 


iron-roofing at Nottingham; supplying 1,500 
tons of cast-iron girders, &c. for tubular 
bridges across Menai Straits and river Con- 
way; and about 3,500 yards of mains, with 


for painting houses at Southwark 
and workhouse at Lambeth ; and for painters’ 
glaziers’, plasterers’, masons’, and other 
works at St. Michael’s Church, Southampton. 

Institution or Civit, Enoineers.—On 


Watches and 
Frodsham. 


Chronometers;”” by Mr. C. 
The first portion gave an histori- 


| cal sketch of the horological inventions and 
| writings of the artists of the 18th century, 


which appear to constitute the basis of all the 
knowledge possessed in the present day, and 
the principles of whose school are still in- 
variably followed in the construction of both 
watches and chronometers of the better sort. 
It was admitted, that by the aid of machinery 


| and the practical skill of the workmen, the 


separate pieces of clocks and watches are 
now produced in a high state of perfection ; 
but it was contended, that horology, as a 
science, had declined since the days of Hooke, 
Barnouilli, Sully, Graham, Harrison, Camus, 


| Mudge, Ellicot, the two Arnolds, Earnshaw, 


Le Roy, Berthoud, and others, whose splendid 
talents and scientific attainments were all de- 
voted to the elevation of the art of construct- 
ing time-keepers. Among these, Dr. Hooke 
appears to have been the first to bring the force 
of acute reasoning and pure mechanical genius 
to bear upon the practice of the art, and his ex- 
periments upon the pendulum, and the applica- 
tion of the balance-spring, unquestionably 


laid the foundation of the chronometric 
art. It is evident that he partially raised 
the veil which concealed the laws of the 


isochronism of the spiral spring, as is de- 
monstrated by his expression “ ut tensio, sic 
vis,""—and it is extraordinary, that so plain a 


| hint was not immediately seized upon by the 


comprehended the subject, and in the course of 
his researches he invented the cylindrical 
spring and compensation balance, which formed 
the commencement of a new era in the science. 
The paper then considered generally and tech- 
nically the subject of the isochronism of the 
balance-spring, enumerating isochronism to be 
an inherent property of the balance-spring, 
depending entirely upon the ratioof the spring’s 


, . % | tension, following the proportion of the ares 
in clay a full-length statue of “ Rebecca,” for | “ED*1O0s ° ° gel, Ri 
; | of inflection; a balance-spring, therefore, 


| having the progression required by the law of 


isochronism, will preserve that property, whe- 
ther it be applied to a balance making quick 


| or slow vibrations. 
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